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vene a joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of
the House of Eepresentatives.
The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate
and shall vote together upon the proposed law as last pro-
posed by the House of Eepresentatives, and upon amend-
ments, if any, which have been made therein by one House
and not agreed to by the other, and any such amendments
which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the total
number of the members of the Senate and House of Kepre-
sentatives shall be taken to have been carried, and if the
proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried is
affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of the
members of the Senate and House of Eepresentatives, it
shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of
the Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-
General for the Queen's assent.1
58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Royal
Parliament is presented to the Governor-General for t
Queen's assent, he shall declare, according to his discretion,
1 Few subjects in the discussions regarding the Commonwealth pre-
sented greater difficulties than the question what to do in case of dead-
locks between the two Houses. The Bill of 1891 had shirked the diffi-
culty ; but, considering that it was intended to set on foot a Second
Chamber, which should both represent the federal principle and be as
essentially democratic in its constitution as was the House of Represen-
tatives, it was impossible to ignore the risks of a possible deadlock. The
question received exhaustive discussion at the Sessions of 1897 and 1898.
The main dispute lay between the adoption of the principle of a dissolu-
tion, whether consecutive or simultaneous, of both Houses, or of a national
referendum. (The latter was unpopular with the small States because it
ignored the federal element in the Constitution.) There was a majority
in favour of some kind of referendum; but with its advocates supporting,
some a national and some a dual referendum, i. e. such a referendum as
should secure a majority in the individual States, the supporters of dissolu-
tion won the day. By the Bill as it left the Convention a three-fifths
majority at the joint sitting was necessary; but this provision was very
unpopular in New South Wales, and was abandoned after the meeting of
the Premiers in 1899.
The provision with regard to the dissolution of the Senate is a new step
in procedure in the evolution of Federal Governments; except so far as it
has been anticipated by the Swiss provisions in the ease of a proposed
amendment of the Constitution set out in the nota to Section 128. Use
was made of this section in 1914 to bring about a dissolution of Parliament;
but the result was not favourable to the Ministry that had invoked it